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sive pride, suspiciousness and morbid timidity kept his school-
mates at a distance. He had a burning desire to confide in
almost anyone, but withdrew into himself whenever he was
approached. He was afraid to live.
What was there in common between his simple cheerful
schoolmates and this boy, whose existence was darkened by
a carefully nurtured melancholy? What was there in com-
mon between his romantic aspirations, his vague yearning
for fame, his literary enthusiasms and the rough games of
his companions? Their vulgar*jokes disgusted him. The
friendship of a young girl might have cured him of his
irritability and shyness, but the doctor jealously supervised
every move of his sons. Until the age of sixteen they re-
ceived no pocket money. Further, they were always brought
back to Chermak's boarding school in the hospital carriage,
so that they would not be tempted to dawdle in the city. As
for their leisure hours on Sundays and holidays, Mikhail
Andreevich decreed that Feodor and Mikhail should spend
them giving lessons to their younger brothers, Andrey and
Nicolai, and their little sisters.
Maria Feodorovna's illness grew more serious, and in the
winter of 1836 she was confined to her bed. This did not
prevent her husband from harboring ridiculous suspicions
against her and accusing her of having betrayed him.
"My friend," she wrote him in May, 1836, "I wonder
whether you are not again torn by doubts as to my faithful-
ness, which are as terrible for me as they are for you. If this
is so, I swear to you, by God, by heaven and by the earth,
that I have never betrayed you and never will betray the
sacred oath I made to you at the altar."
Only the complete exhaustion of the wretched wife finally